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eo Prohibition: The Wickersham Report—Some Current Facts 
ne There has been so much confused discussion of the multiplied almost by four, and to British Honduras multi- 
ap feport of the National Commission on Law Observance plied by more than three.” The only explanation for this 
- and Enforcement (House Document No. 722) that it increase is that it is re-exported to the United States. 
. § seems desirable to present here a summary of the Com- Since the World War there has been an enormous in- 
rr mission’s findings and its recommendations. crease in the use of alcohol for other than beverage pur- 
pa poses. Much less alcohol is diverted to illegitimate uses 
g WuatT THE CoMMISSION FounD now than in 1926 when it reached its height. This is due 
oe ay ; partly to a better system of control and partly to the 
suction The Commission found that a decided change has taken “development of new and efficient methods of illicit dis- 
voduiy Pave in the social attitude toward drinking so that “tak- tilling and new and cheap materials for illicit distilleries” 
‘hat ing the country as a whole, people of wealth, business men so that the industrial alcohol is not needed. However, 
tat “i and professional men, and their families, and, perhaps, the amount diverted is still very large. Estimates of di- 
to a the higher paid workingmen and their families, are drink- versions for the year ending June 30, 1930, vary from 
Pe ing in large numbers in quite frank disregard of the de- 9,000,000 proof gallons to 15,000,000 proof gallons. 
of the Act. d Illicit distilling has been carried on in the Appalachian 
Whe pana Mihara 3 arrests tor drunkenness, eaths trom region ever since the first federal excise law in 1791. In 
alcoholism, alcoholic psychoses, alcoholic cases in hos- 1929 the federal government seized six times as many 
ff pitals, arrests for drunken driving, all “seem to point in stills as in 1913 and “the total of state and federal seiz- 
ne tii the same direction.” While the figures on all these points ures was well over twelve times as many.” There are 
nanswe are still below the preprohibition figures they have been “new and improved apparatus, new methods and new ma- 
c sche increasing steadily since the early years after the adop- terials for illicit production,” and new methods for rapid 
a a tion of the Amendment. The widespread contempt aging of liquor. The increasing number of seizures indi- 
ourselial shown for the law and its effect must be weighed against cates “not necessarily more rigid enforcement, but quite 
ty, simi the advantages gained from the smaller amount of liquor as much increased production. ... The improved meth- 
consumed. ods, the perfection of organization, the ease of produc- 
The main sources of illicit liquor are “importation, di- tion, the cheapness and easy accessibility of materials, 
ians § ‘on of industrial alcohol, illicit distilling, illicit brew- the abundance of localities where such plants can be 
ey ing and illicit production of wine,” with diversion of sac- operated with a minimum of risk of discovery, the ease 
stians "| tamental and medicinal liquor as a minor source. Canada with which they may be concealed, and the huge profits 
* aul Is the chief source of imported liquor, mainly whiskey, involved, have enabled this business to become established 
sted i which comes either directly or indirectly, by way of the to an extent which makes it very difficult to put to an 
OL hes West Indies, Bahamas, Mexico, British Honduras, etc., end.” 
4 subje! a are depots for Canadian whiskey. France also sup- In addition to the regular breweries there are also the 
by Itt are wine and brandy. Smuggling is carried on “wildcat breweries” (large breweries operated without 
y Rein } rail, by motor, by water and by airplane. The smug- permits) and “alley breweries” (smaller plants of con- 
by Just = are well organized, “are well provided hg depots, siderable capacity operated in cellars or in connection 
amocral i excellent equipment, thorough knowledge of the ter- with filling stations). The latter have been made possible 


Th 2nd efficient spies upon the enforcing agencies. . . . _by the development of “wort” (cooled boiled mash) which 

€ margin of profit is more than enough to take care needs only the addition of yeast for fermentation. Since 
tfall ordinary activities of enforcement agencies. When “wort” does not contain alcohol it cannot be controlled 
i Organization of this sort is broken up, it is quickly set under the national prohibition act. In some parts of the 
‘again by reorganization of experienced violators know- country illicit brewing is enormously profitable. “The 


York) 


ent mate" ing exactly what to do and how to do it.” While the profits from illicit beer are the strength of gangs and 

ble be Canadian government has cooperated in cutting off clear- corrupt political organizations in many places.” 

m ances of liquor directly from Canada to the United States, Distilled liquors, beer and wine are all produced to 
“five years ending in 1929 the declared exports of some extent in the home. Home brewing for sale as 

be Supp Whiskey from Canada to the British West Indies more well as for home use has recently been developed in some 


pte WHe"E than doubled, from Canada to St. Pierre and Miquelon sections and is difficult to control. The government’s 
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policy seems to be non-interference with home wine-mak- 
ing, and, indeed, materials ready to be used easily in 
home wine-making are “manufactured on a large scale 
with federal aid.” Home distilling is particularly easy 
and cheap, though the product is of poor quality. But 
there is more than the difficulties of detection to be con- 
sidered. “Adults living in such an atmosphere of evasion 
of law and law breaking and children brought up in it 
are an obstruction to the present enforcement of the law 
and a serious threat to law and order in the future.” At- 
tempts to enforce the law with regard to home produc- 
tion have practically been given up, although it means 
“nullification to that extent.” 

Some articles as malt syrup, wort and corn sugar are 
used almost entirely for unlawful manufacture. The 
great increase in the production of grapes is also “far be- 
yond any normal use.” This development of materials 
for making illicit liquor has given “large numbers of in- 
fluential and otherwise law-abiding citizens a strong pe- 
cuniary interest adverse to effectual enforcement of the 
National Prohibition Act.” 

There is a thoroughly organized bootlegging business 
which “replaces its retail selling agencies as fast as they 
are discovered and closed up.” The benefits gained from 
closing the saloons must be weighed against “the demoral- 
izing effect of the regime of more or less protected speak- 
easies upon regard for law, and upon law and order gen- 
erally.” The prices charged for liquor indicate that en- 
forcement does not affect the supply materially. Even in 
states which had state-wide prohibition before the 
Eighteenth Amendment went into effect, enforcement is 
frequently poor in the larger cities and the amount of 
liquor consumed is steadily increasing. States which 
have adopted enforcement acts since national prohibition 
are now usually much less active in enforcement than they 
were at first. In states without enforcement acts, “for 
the most part the whole burden is put upon federal en- 
forcement.” The cities are “the chief centers of non- 
enforcement.” 

It is evident that in many parts of the country public 
opinion is “a serious obstacle to the observance and en- 
forcement of the national prohibition laws.” The groups 
who believed in total abstinence and those who believed 
in “temperance” united to secure the passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. But soon aftewards there was a 
cleavage between the two groups and those who favored 
“temperance” have become opposed to prohibition en- 
forcement. 

The large profits made from the illicit liquor business 
make possible “lavish corruption” and afford a “financial 
basis for organized crime.” “Political interference .. . 
will always be a menace to effectual enforcement.” Psy- 
chological difficulties are due to “differences of opinion 
as to total abstinence,” to “inherent features of all en- 
forcement of law” and to “unfortunate but to no small 
extent remediable incidents of enforcement.” Improve- 
ment of the enforcement agencies would probably result 
in more favorable public opinion. 

The federal courts were not prepared for the strain 
put upon them. The huge volume of liquor prosecutions 
has resulted in “bargains” between the United States At- 
torneys and the defendants so that the latter “plead guilty 
to minor offences and escape with light penalties.” This 
bargain method “plays into the hands of the organized 
illicit traffic by enabling it to reckon protection of its em- 
ployes in the overhead.” The federal courts, public prose- 
cutors, both federal and state, the administrative machinery 
of courts, federal penal institutions, indeed “the whole 
administration of justice” have felt the unfortunate re- 
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sults of the difficulties involved in enforcing prohibition, 


Lack of effective state cooperation has resulted in “virtual . 
local option” which means practically nullification. T 
The Commission considers that enforcement should 0 
operate “as an effectual deterrent upon manufacture, im. pa 
portation, transportation, sale, and possession in every ticip 
part of the land,” result in “a uniformly high observance § yat 
of the announced purpose of the act everywhere” and re. light 
strict the available liquor to “a relatively negligible FF sear 
amount.” T 

The most clearly established benefits of prohibition are amo 
industrial: “increased production, increased efficiency of part 
labor, elimination of ‘blue Mondays,’ and decrease in in- the ; 
dustrial accidents—increase in savings, and decrease in J of t 
demands upon charities and social agencies. ... Looked BP gum 
at over the decade of prohibition, the most that may be FF two 
said with assurance is that there has been a real and far. § divic 
reaching improvement in the efficiency of labor, especially proc 
in mechanical industries.” The standard of living among & in th 
the poorer classes has definitely advanced. While this is He 
not entirely due to prohibition “there is a clear preponder- shou 
ance to establish a gain.” This, the Commission con § parti 
siders, is due to the closing of saloons. “Public opinion J creat 
almost if not quite everywhere would sustain keeping the J gress 
saloon closed as a permanent achievement for good order, F heve: 
good working conditions, good morals, and improved do- per 
mestic life.” over 

WHAT THE COMMISSIONERS RECOMMENDED pi 

There has been much controversy over the relation be- Ne 
tween the findings of the Commission and the content of = 
the report which is sketched above. The specific recom- “7 
mendations of the Commission are as follows: te 

(a) A substantial increase in the appropriations for taal 
federal enforcement and “certain improvement in the Wi 
statutes and in the organization, personnel, and equip- he 
ment of enforcement” ; 

(b) Removal of the statutory provision fixing the ih 
amount of liquor that may be prescribed by physicians a 
and requiring specification of the ailment, so that as much mes 
as possible shall be left to regulation rather than gov- hee 
erned by statute ; win 

(c) Removal of the provision in Section 29 of the Na By, os 
tional Prohibition Act regarding the manufacture in the f 4, d 
home of cider and fruit juices and the fixing of a de B jnen, 
nite limit for alcoholic content of juices so manufactured; Fwy 

(d) An increased number of agents, storekeeper: brge 
gaugers, prohibition investigators and special agents; it- tion h 
crease in the personnel of the Customs Bureau and in the i, d 
equipment of all enforcement organizations ; _ Bed by 

(e) Statutory authorization for regulations permitting f 4, 
access to the premises and records of dealers in order t0 fi... 
facilitate the tracing of products of specially denatured oeople 
alcohol to the ultimate consumer ; oe 

(f£) The abolition of independent denaturing plants; Lemar 

(g) Codification of the federal prohibition laws (tt alterna 
newal of previous recommendation) ; Fray 

(h) Legislation to make padlock injunction procedutt ten 
more effective (renewal of previous recommendation) ; Ken 

(i) Provision of a mode of prosecution for petty of- furthe 
fenses (set forth in the chairman’s letter to the Attorney’ Jin. . 
General of May 23, 1930) ; Paul 

(j) If the Eighteenth Amendment is to be revised tH Big 
revision should be as follows: fore th 

“Section 1. The Congress shall have power to regulatt Ment 


or to prohibit the manufacture, traffic in or transportatid! 
of intoxicating liquors within, the importation there 
into and the exportation thereof from the United Staté 


and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for 
beverage purposes.” 
The conclusions, as widely noted in the press, expressly 


ild oppose repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment ; any restora- 
m- B tion of the legalized saloon; any direct government par- 
ery & ticipation in the liquor business; any modification of the 
nce # National Prohibition Act which would permit the sale of 
re: jight wines and beer; and any more latitude for federal 
ble F searches and seizures. 

There are so many differences of opinion, however, 
are & among the commissioners, including some definite de- 
of fF partures from the above conclusions, that the opinions of 
in- § the members have to be taken directly into account. Some 
: in of the individual reports are long. In the following 
ked § summary an attempt is made to put into a sentence or 
y be B two what the findings and recommendations of the in- 
far- § dividual commissioners come down to in terms of practical 
ially procedure. The order is that in which the reports appear 
ong in the published document. 
is is Henry W. Anderson—Jhe [ighteenth Amendment 
idet- § should be revised to read as above suggested. A _ bi- 
con- & partisan national commission on liquor control should be 
inion & created with power to regulate and control under con- 
the  gressional enactment the traffic in intoxicating liquors for 
rdet, B beverage purposes, having more than one-half of one 
1 do- & per cent alcoholic content, and to exercise such control 

over the use of alcoholic liquors for other purposes and 
of industrial alcohol as may be necessary to render the 
control of the beverage traffic effective. 

Newton D. Baker — The Eighteenth Amendment 
“" of pp Stould be repealed and the whole question of control of 
- the liquor traffic remitted to the states. 
com Ada L. Comstock—An immediate attempt should 

F be made to revise the Eighteenth Amendment but it 
. he should not be repealed. 

n tt § William I. Grubb—“Prohibition is conceded to have 
qu Bh produced two great benefits, the abolition of the open 

, saloon and the elimination of the liquor influence from 
gM FF dlitics.” The experiment should be continued as long 
a as improvement continues. “If, and when, improvement 
‘Much ' cases or when it is demonstrated that the improvement, 
1 6 BF though continuing, will not result in a changed public 

, fp inion, favorable to the law, so that enforcement can 
9 2 % made reasonably effective, the experiment should be 

. abandoned.” The alternative would be not repeal of the 
a de® B Amendment but its revision. 
tured; illiam S. Kenyon—The present situation in the 
<eeper lage cities is intolerable. Nevertheless, national prohibi- 
a tion has not had an adequate trial and should be con- 
| in tnued. In the meantime public sentiment should be test- 

utey Wl by a referendum on the repeal of the Eighteenth 
mitting B Amendment, to be accomplished by conventions in the 
rdet tO vations states composed of delegates elected by the 
natured people. 

Monte M. Lemann—(A separate report since Mr. 
lants; _ 4mann did not sign the commission report.)—‘“I see no 
ws (1 Boatenative but repeal of the Amendment.” 
sell Frank J. Loesch—Favors immediate steps being 
to revise the Amendment. 
ion) eth Mackintosh—The experiment should be 
ety futher tried but if reasonable enforcement and observ- 
ttorney’ nce are not secured the Amendment should be revised. 
sod the Paul J. McCormick—The public attitude has “never 
” 0 directly expressed through legal processes”; there- 

tate Othe question of the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
vi ment should be submitted to the states to be acted on by 
aero “ale conventions under Article V of the Constitution. “I 
id States iM not convinced by the evidence that the experiment has 


a fair trial under the most auspicious conditions, and 
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I believe an opportunity should now be given to the 
Congress and the administrative agencies to immediately 
give it such trial. If within a reasonable length of time 
observance and enforcement conditions are not clearly 
proven to be nationally better than they are now, then the 
Amendment should be revised as recommended in the 
Commission’s report.” 

Roscoe Pound—The gains following upon national 
prohibition have come from closing the saloons rather 
than from the more ambitious program embodied in the 
law. The Amendment should be revised so as to preserve 
federal control and prevent the return of the saloon and 
at the same time allow an “effective control adapted to 
local conditions” where “it is futile to seek a nationally 
enforced general total abstinence.” 

George W. Wickersham—The report of the Com- 
mission is “more or less of a compromise of varying 
opinions.” “The crucial inquiry respecting the national 
situation is whether it be too late to expect or to hope 
for any more favorable turn in public opinion as a result 
of better organization and methods of enforcement and a 
campaign of exposition of the evils of the old state of 
affairs and the dangers of a return to the saloon and cor- 
rupt saloon politics.” He is “not convinced that the pres- 
ent system may not be the best attainable, and that any 
substitute for it would not lead to the unrestricted flow 
of intoxicating liquor, with the attendant evils that in the 
past always were a blight upon our social organization.” 


Press COMMENT 


By and large the newspapers of the country seem to 
have found in the Wickersham report confirmation for 
their own point of view. Both “drys” and “wets” find 
sanction in it. 

The Christian Science Monitor calls the report a 
“monumental statement of sound policy on the liquor 
question” and considers that when the “ideal of social 
improvement is kept in view, the work of the committee 
will be seen as an outstanding contribution to the solu- 
tion of the liquor problem for which it deserves the grati- 
tude of the nation.” 

The Denver Post takes a similar attitude declaring that 
“The report of the Wickersham Commission . . . is as 
bone dry as the Eighteenth Amendment itself.” The 
Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal also finds that “the long 
awaited report of the Wickersham Commission contains 
little comfort for the wets. . . . It is a dry report.” 

The Los Angeles Times believes with the Commission 
that, “With better enforcement along the lines the com- 
mittee points out, the public attitude toward prohibition 
is likely to change and produce better enforcement.” 

The Kansas City (Mo.) Star believes that “immense 
gains have come from the Eighteenth Amendment... . 
The nation should seek to conserve the gains of prohibi- 
tion while striving to learn how to correct its abuses.” 

Other newspapers take the directly opposite view. The 
New York Herald Tribune says that “ .. . nine of the 
eleven commissioners actually favor the amendment’s re- 
peal.” 

The Boston Transcript concludes that “.. . the only 
method of correction must be to restore the Constitution 
to the original condition in which it commanded the un- 
equivocal support of all patriotic Americans. . . . Osten- 


sibly dry though the Wickersham report is, they will find 
in the document much that will encourage them to do 
their plain duty.” 

The New York Times comments in a milder tone: 
“Bear in mind that it is change, not entire surrender, and 
improvement to fit conditions that is recommended... . 


1 3 
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What is desired is cooperation between the national gov- 
ernment and the states . . . in order to fit legislation to 
predominant local sentiment. This project may not be at 
present realizable, but it is at least rational . . . high- 
minded and public-spirited.” 

The New York World says that “there is apparently 
not one commissioner who believes that the eleven years’ 
trial thus far has given positive evidence that the revolu- 
tionary experiment can succeed. ... All they can offer 
to the partisans of the present system is, in effect, a re- 
prieve—a little more time to prove that constitutional 
prohibition is workable.” 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette believes that the full force 
of the sentiment against prohibition has never been felt 
“because of the lack of a generally acceptable constructive 
program. The Commission majority report supplies this 
and should lead to definite action.” 

The Chicago Daily News thinks that “There is clear 
indication that a majority of the Commission actually ex- 
pects to promote better enforcement of prohibition only 
for the period necessary for formal adoption and appli- 
cation a a different system of combating the liquor evil. 
. .. On the whole it is impossible not to conclude that the 
report . . . though it is will tend to clarify the prohibi- 
tion problem and to advance its ultimate solution in ac- 
cordance with realities and first principles of constitutional 
and free government.” 

The Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier sees the re- 
port as “a staggering blow to prohibition.” ¥ 

The Portland Oregonian, which calls itself “as firm a 
friend of prohibition enforcement as any” believes with 
the Wickersham Commission that Congress should sub- 
mit to the states “for ratification or rejection the pro- 
posed modification of the Eighteenth Amendment.” 

The Seattle Times concludes that “The prohibition law 
does not prohibit and never will.” 

A large group of newspapers are less convinced of the 
value of the report for either the “wets” or the “drys.” 

The Springfield (Mass.) Republican says sharply that 
“The failure of the Commission, because of its internal 
divisions, to provide the country with definite guidance 
leaves the issue of prohibition hopelessly mired in 
politics.” 

The Boston Herald finds that “a bewildered Commis- 
sion has made a bewildering report. . . . The recommen- 
dations are too dry to be characterized as wet, and too 
wet to be designated as dry.” 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald comments that 
“if the superior intelligence represented on the Commis- 
sion could find no key to the riddle, there must be some- 
thing inherently elusive in this question.” 

The Washington Post says that “complete enforcement 
is out of the question. ... Repeal of either the amend- 
ment or the Volstead Act would leave the country in a 
worse condition than now exists. If there is a solution 
for the prohibition enigma it is not yet apparent.” 

The Baltimore Sun finds the statement of facts in the 
report valuable. Aside from that, “the report signed by 
ten members of the commission has the value that would 
be attached to the opinions in this matter of any other 
ten respectable and intelligent men and women. As to 
opinions, the millions of Americans have their own.” 

The Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times says that “the report 
leaves the country exactly where it was when the Com- 
mission was created, expect for the money the investiga- 
tion has cost.” 

The Denver Rocky Mountain News says caustically 
that “the flood of Wickersham reports simply adds fuel 
to the raging prohibition fire.... And thus, with a loud 
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bang, blows up another noble experiment within an ex- 
periment—that of having a body of noted Americans in- 
vestigate prohibition.” 

The San Francisco Chronicle thinks that the confusion 
apparent in the report is “a perfect picture of the state 
of the public mind.” 


Tue Fruit Juice Question 


The recommendation of the Commission above re- 
ferred to concerning the legal regulation of the manufac- 
ture of cider and fruit juices in the home arises out of 
what is commonly referred to as a loophole in the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act. Section 29, Title II of the Act 
contains the following: 

“. .. The penalties provided in this Act against the 
manufacture of liquor without a permit shall not apply 
to a person for manufacturing nonintoxicating cider and 
fruit juices exclusively for use in his home, but such cider 
and fruit juices shall not be sold or delivered except to 
persons having permits to manufacture vinegar.” 

There are several decisions, notably U. S. v. Hill, 1 
Fed. (2d) 954, construing the word “nonintoxicating” to 
mean “nonintoxicating in fact.” Following this interpre- 
tation the government in Prohibition Circular Letter, No. 
488, issued by the Treasury Department August 6, 1929, 
instructed its agents not to “interfere with such manu- 
facture and use in the home, unless upon satisfactory 
evidence of the unlawful sale of such nonintoxicating 
cider or fruit juices in or from such home; and entry 
into dwelling houses for the latter purpose will be made 
only upon a bona fide search warrant.” The point is, of 
course, that in the case of intoxicating liquors entering 
into trade, the agents of the law have only to establish 
an alcoholic content of one-half of one per cent, a fact 
easily established by a test, but in the case of fruit juices 
made and consumed in the home it is necessary to prove 
to a jury that they are intoxicating in fact. The Com- 
mission would remedy this inconsistency by harmonizing 
the section of the law dealing with fruit juices with the 
rest of the National Prohibition Act. 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Reports on the causes of death in the “registration 
area,” which includes almost the entire country, have been 
collected by the United States Bureau of the Census for 
many years. Table I below shows the death rate per 
100,000 of population from 1910 to 1929. Table II 
shows the death rate per 100,000 from cirrhosis of the 
liver (a disease closely associated with alcoholism) for 
the same period. 


Taste I. DeatHs ALCOHOLISM PER 100,000 PorvuLATION 


Registration Area in 
Continental United States 


5.4 
49 
5.3 
5.9 
4.4 
58 
5.2 
3.2 
3.6 
3.9 
40 
3.0 


: 

; 


Tasie II. DEATHS FRoM CrirrHosis PER 100,000 PopuLation 


Registration Area in 


Year Continental United States 
13 
14.0 
12.6 
12.3 
15 
7.2 
7.4 
7.3 
72 
7.5 


It must be noted that the “registration area” (in which 
births and deaths are carefully recorded) has increased 
very greatly since 1910, when 26 states were not included. 
Also, the population figures from 1920 through 1929, on 
which these percentages are based, are estimates and will 
be revised when the final figures for the 1930 census are 
known. 

It is interesting to note the figures for alcoholism in a 
few states. 

Illinois entered the registration area in 1918. In that 
year the death rate from alcoholism was only 1.8 and it 
dropped to a negligible point of 0.7 in 1920. From 1921 
to 1923 it rose steadily to 4.2 in the latter year, dropped 
again in 1924, and then rose from 1925 to 1927, reaching 
5.6 in that year. It has since dropped to 3.2 in 1929. 

Indiana’s alcoholic death rate has fluctuated much less 
than that of Illinois. From 1910-1917 the highest point 
was 5.1 in 1916, the lowest 3.2 in 1915. Between 1918 
and 1920 it dropped from 1.2 to 0.5. Since then it has 
climbed with some fluctuations, to 2.6 in 1929. 

It would perhaps be expected that Kansas would have 
a particularly low death rate from alcoholism. Between 
1914, when it became part of the registration area, and 
1917 the death rate varied from 1.0 (in 1917) to 2.2 (in 
1916). In 1919 it reached its lowest point, 0.2, and start- 
ed to rise again in 1920, reaching its highest point 1.4 
in 1927, in 1929 it dropped again to 1.1. The 1.4 death 
rate in 1927 was exceeded only by the 2.2 rate in 1916. 

Maine, another early prohibition state, never reached 
so low a point as Kansas. From 1910-1917 it fluctuated 
between 2.8 (in 1910) and 5.1 (in 1916). From 2.2 in 
1918 it dropped to 1.3 in 1920. Between 1921 and 1928 
it fluctuated considerably, the lowest point being 1.7 in 
fe 1923, the highest 3.5 in 1928. In 1929 it dropped again 

to 3.0. 

m Maryland, a “wet” state, had a death rate from alco- 
holism which, from 1910-1917, fluctuated from 4.0 in 
1911 to 5.8 in 1913. From 1918-1920 it dropped steadily 
reaching 0.7 in the latter year. From 1921-1927 it rose 
again rapidly to 11.0 (nearly twice the highest pre-war 
rate) in 1927. Since then it has dropped again to 6.8 in 
1929. 

During the pre-war years the highest rate in Massa- 
chusetts was 8.5 in 1912 (1916 and 1917 almost equalled 
it), the lowest 6.4 in 1910 and 1915. Like most of the 
other states it dropped from 1918 to 1920 reaching the 
lowest point 1.8 in that year. It then rose again until 
1925 (7.3), dropped until 1928 (6.1) and rose again to 
7.1 in 1929. 
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In New Jersey the rate from 1910-1917 fluctuated be- 
tween 4.5 in 1915 and 7.0 in 1913. It reached its lowest 
point, 0.9, in 1920, it then rose again to 4.6 in 1925 and 
1926, since then it has dropped to 3.9 in 1929. 

In New York State, a ‘‘wet” state, from 1910 to 1917 
the death rate fluctuated; the lowest point during that 
period was 5.2 in 1915, the highest 8.2 in 1916. From 
1917 to 1920 it dropped steadily to 1.2 in the latter year. 
From 1921-1928 it rose steadily from 1.5 in 1921 to 7.5 
in 1928. In 1929 it dropped again to 6.6. It is, perhaps, 
worth noting that the figures for 1927 and 1928 are 
higher than for any year since 1910, with the single ex- 
ception of the peak year of 1916, and that 1929’s figure 
was exceeded only twice in the pre-war years (1913, 7.3; 
1916, 8.2). 

Ohio’s rate fluctuated between 1910 and 1918, the 
lowest being 4.0 in 1910 and 1918, the highest 7.4 in 1917, 
it dropped to 1.2 in 1920, and with some fluctuation rose 
again to 4.4 in 1928, dropped again to 4.2 in 1929. 

Pennsylvania, likewise, had a fluctuating rate from 
1910 to 1917, the lowest point 3.6 in 1910, the highest 
6.8 in 1917. Its lowest point was 1.2 in 1920. Since 
then it has climbed with some variations to 5.6 in 1927 
and then dropped to 4.8. Only two of the pre-prohibi- 
tion years (1916 and 1917) had a higher death rate than 
1927 and except for those two years, the pre-prohibition 
rate has been exceeded every year since 1925. 


ALCOHOLIC PSYCHOSES 


Another interesting question in regard to prohibition 
enforcement is that of cases of alcoholic mental disease 
in state hospitals. In New York State data have been 
collected showing the total number of new admissions to 
civil state hospitals and the number of new cases of alco- 
holic mental disease admitted. The following table shows 
the per cent of new cases of alcoholic mental disease to 
the total number of new admissions in civil state hospitals 
of New York. 


1000 
19 
*9 months. 


From 1909 through 1915 the percentage of alcoholic 
psychoses dropped slowly but steadily, in 1917 it rose 
again to the highest point reached since 1913. From 
1918 to 1920 it dropped again, reaching the low point of 
1.9 in the latter year. But since then the trend has been 
steadily upward except for a drop in 1928. In 1927 the 
per cent was the highest for any year since 1914 with the 
single exception of the peak year of 1917 and the num- 

1“Recent Statistics of Alcoholic Mental Diseases,” by Horatio 
M. Pollock and Frederick W. Brown. Mental Hygiene, July, 


1929. Figures for 1929 by courtesy of National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, New York. 
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ber of admissions greater than for any year since 1913, 
with the exception of 1917. 

It is interesting to note that while the number of 
women among alcoholic mental cases has always been 
comparatively small, the decline since 1910 “has been rel- 
atively greater than among men.” 

The National Committee for Mental Hygiene has also 
secured reports from state hospitals of 19 states for 1922, 
1925 and 1926.* 


Cases or AtcoHoLic INSANITY AMONG NEw ADMISSIONS TO THE 

State Hospirats ror MENTAL IN 19 STATES 

FOR THE YEARS 1926, 1925 anp 1922. 
New Cases of Alcoholic Insanity 
Per Cent of All New Admissions 

State 1926 1925 1922 
California 4 

Connecticut 
Illinois 

Iowa 

Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Ohio 
Rhode fslahd 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


The states vary widely in their percentages of alco- 
holic cases. Nine states, predominantly urban in popu- 
lation, “have more than 90 per cent of both the male and 
female alcoholic cases.” Wyoming, however, with by far 
the smallest total number of new admissions has one of 
the highest percentage rates in the entire group, though 
the actual number of cases is extremely small. Dr. Brown 
and Dr. Pollock also point out that the nine states with 
the greatest number of alcoholic psychoses were all “wet” 
before national prohibition while the other 10 (with the 
exception of Vermont which was dry part of the time) 
were “either ‘bone-dry’ or had state-wide restrictions on 
the sale and use of alcoholic beverages which placed them 
in the ‘dry’ column.” 
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2 Ibid. 
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ALCOHOLISM IN THE ARMY 


Another interesting set of data is that of alcoholic 
cases in the United States Army. The following table 
gives the figures from 1914-1929 inclusive. 


Apmission Rates to ArMy HospitArs Per 1,000 Among Ey. 
LISTED MEN SERVING IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Due to ALCOHOLISM 


13.46 1113 


It will be noted that all of the statistical indices show. 
ing the effects of alcoholism, when plotted in curves show 
a certain similarity, in that a low point was reached in 
1918-20. The general course has been upward since that 
period, with minor variations. 


A New EDuUCATIONAL APPROACH 


The International Council of Religious Education (Chi- 
cago) has prepared a syllabus, now in preliminary draft, 
on The Liquor Problem as one of the “units” in its “Pro- 
gram and Study Guide for Adult Work in the Locl 
Church.” The approach is wholly non-partisan: “Since 
the liquor problem has become so controversial, it is im- 
portant that the study should be conducted upon a non- 
partisan basis. To this end it is desirable that differing 
viewpoints be presented in the group. If the members 
are all of one mind, there will be a tendency to attempt 
a one-sided solution of the problem. It is only by facing 
together real issues, and considering in an open-minded, 
sympathetic spirit opposing views, that an understanding 
may be reached and a basis for cooperation established. 
It is high time that the liquor problem be lifted out of the 
realm of controversy into that of calm reason and crea 
tive thinking.” The bibliography is fairly chosen, having 
material on both sides of the liquor question. 

Another interesting feature of the outline is the in 
clusion among the “objectives” of the following: “to a- 
rive at attitudes and convictions which will control cot 
duct in the direction of a Christian social order.” 
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